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The Price 

'"rHE representatives of the nations are now 
gathering in London, preparing for the 
meeting of, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organisation. And the good 
wishes of all men attend them, for on their 
success at the forthcoming conference depends 
much of the future happiness of the world. 
Indeed, it may well be that on their capacity 
to build a firm, enduring structure round the 
framework of the United Nations Charter, 
depends civilisation itself. These men and 
women, we must believe, are heralds of a new 
day for mankind. 

As Big Ben booms out the hours of this 
fateful conference, meeting only a few yards 
from its stately tower, its bell may record, 
as it did during the war, notes of hope and 
assurance. But the great bell might also be 
announcing the doom of men’s confidence in 
an ultimately peaceful world. 

For men have reached a stage in-building a 
new world when they know that there is a 
price to pay for peace, as there is a price to 
pay for war.; Are they willing to pay that 
price ? Are they ready to make the necessary 
sacrifices for it ? Are they prepared to allow 
the making of peace to be as costly as the 
making of war ? 

These are questions for the delegates who 
gather in London when all the world is turning 
again to the message of love and good will 
which Christmas brings. But they are also 
questions for every ordinary man to consider, 
because out of his opiiiions comes the atmos¬ 
phere which, ultimately, must prevail round 
the conference table. 

'J'he price of peace includes the big price 
which must be paid by every nation that is 
sincere about the establishment of a new 
world organisation. Men must be prepared 
to see their, nation judged at the bar of world 
justice should she commit some transgression 
against the common weal. Are men ready 
for that ? Or do men want to be judge, 
jury,' and executioner in every case which 
affects themselves ? ■ 

Slowly, very slowly, with many breakdowns 
of confidence and a general weariness of 


OF Peace 

spirit, the nations are realising the heavy 
demands of peace. National pride is a high 
and hard fact to deal with. Who is going to 
lea'd the way in declaring that “ my country 
right or wrong ’ ’ is not only a bad policy but 
one which will bring certain destruction in 
its wake ? 

The establishment of some organisation 
which is above all nations and is able to judge 
the actions of each individual nation with 
equity and power is the crowning necessity of 
our time. All men know that. But are 
they prepared to pay the price for it ? The 
old League of Nations crumbled under the 
strong will of those nations who chose to 
ignore it, and even now cynics are saying that 
the same fate awaits the new organisation. 

A part of the price of peace men must 
inevitably pay is to break through this barrage 
of cynicism and come out into the sunlight of 
open trust and confidence. If the making of 
a new world organisation is tackled in an 
attitude of fear, hopelessness, and mistrust, 
then failure must result. 

'J’he making of a lasting peace is nothing 
less than the grandest adventure that men 
have ever embarked upon. All the great and 
classic adventures of the past pale into mere 
nothingness by the side of the plans of modern 
men in this generation. King Arthur and his 
knights, Richard and the Crusades, the 
Pilgrims and the founding of America, the 
mighty French Revolution itself—all are 
small in character and achievement when we 
see the magnitude of the tasks which have 
been laid upon men in our day. 

Are men noble enough for this ? The 
answer to that question depends upon accept¬ 
ance of the ultimate price which peace demands 
and upon which all else depends, and that is 
Trust. Upon trust and friendship between 
the peoples everything can be built. Without 
it the adventure will be'in vain. 

London may see the real dawning of trust 
between the world’s peoples. From battle- 
scarred London there may yet go out hope to 
all the world, hope based on universal accept¬ 
ance of the price of peace. 
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Homeward Bound . 

“ Home in time for Christmas,” was the glad thought in the 
minds of the ship’scompany ofH M S Nelson, seen here passing 
through the Suez Canal on her recent voyage back to Britain. 


PASSING ON A BANNER OF BEAUTY The Giant of 


j^jANY early settlers in New 
Zealand planted trees to 
remind them of the English 
toTvns and villages from which 
they came. 

Hamilton in North Island is a 
town which has many such links 
with the Motherland. It is a 
tree-loving town, and it has 
much for which to thank one 
of its citizens, Mr W. H. Paul, 
no less than ^the old pioneers. 
For “Billy” 'Paul, as he is 
affectionately known, has placed 
the imprint of his personality on 
his town by a lifetime of tree- 
loving and tree-planting. A 
short, stocky man with twinkly 
eyes behind thick spectacles, he 
has lived in Hamilton for 45 
years, and is known to hundreds 
of schoolchildi-en in the province. 

Mr Paul has planted an open- 
air chapel of golden willows, 
poplars, and ferns at the 
Children’s Health Camp at Port 
Waikato, at the mouth of the 
■ broad and beautiful Waikato 
• River, and a quarter of a mile 
from the sea. For . his open-air 
theatre in Parana, Park, which 
was a gift to ; the children of 
-Hamilton, he has chosen a spot 
with lofty" firs for bstckgrpund in 
a natural semi-circle,-and has 
planted , lawspnlahas for wings 


and box for footlights. He has 
plans for another open-air 
theatre of trees, at the Hamil¬ 
ton Lake, a lovely park where 
daffodils, narcissi, and white 
violets bloom on the hillsides 
each spring. The new. theatre 
will accommodate 10,000 people. 

Nearly thirty years ago there 
was an unlovely flax mill on the 
eastern bank of the Waikato 
River; today there is the beauti¬ 
ful Memorial Park w'here each 
man who fell in the First World 
War is remembered by a tree 
which has a permanent plate 
bearing his name. Surely no 
monument of granite or grim 
stone could compare with these? 
Men of the recent war are to 
be remembered by a Memorial 
Walk of trees to be planted 
along the top paths of the Hamil¬ 
ton Lake, looking down on the 
sheet of water in all its moods. 

When Hamilton celebrated its 
centenary, in 1940, Mr Paul, as 
Chairman of tfie Beautifying 
Society, planted 6000 trees, and 
many : hundreds have been 
planted since. 

Mr Paul and the residents of 
Hamilton are . Carrying. the 
banner of beauty in trees which 
will surely pass down through 
many generations to come. 


Whitehall 

'YyTjjiTEHAn, has lost a giant— 
not a statesman or a civil 
servant, but a ship’s figurehead 
which for so many years stood 
outside the United Services 
Museum, a striking reminder, 
as it were, of the many other 
striking things to be seen within. 

He was a wooden giant, in a 
classical red rJbe, a black- 
bearded pirate with fierce black . 
eyes to match. Those eyes had 
stared across the waters of the 
Black Sea during the Crimean 
War, when the giant adorned a 
battleship; and, since he had 
adorned the museum, those eyes 
had stared just as fiercely across 
Whitehall, strongly disapprov¬ 
ing, it would seem, all that he 
saw. 

Our giant had seen many wars, 
but, alas, the last war proved to 
be one too many for him. The 
veteran was injured in a raid, 
and when, recently, he was taken 
away to be patched , up, he was 
found to be beyond repair.' 

Gone is another landmark, an 
old familiar face. The Whitehall. 
giant will never, come back, and 
Londoners, hurrying by, Will miss 

him.. . . / • i ■ 


Old John Chinaman 


Chinese are, justly proud of 
having preserved from the 
Japanese the oldest-known of 
their ancestors. Peking Man 
and his family. The ancient 
bones were found in 1929, at 
Choukoutien, 35 miles from 
Peking, where they had lain 
perhaps for a million years in 
one of a number of caves that 
had been filled up with gravel 
and earth that had become 
almost solid rock., 

Excavations were carried out 
over successive years, and re¬ 
vealed remains of men, women, 
and childreni and with them 
evidence tliat Peking Man, 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis, as the 
scientists called him, was not 
only the most ancient human 
being ever discovered, but a 
hunter, a traveller, and a worker 
of tools from quartz that he had 
brought from afar, and, moreover, 
one that knew the use of fire 
and employed it for warmth and 
for cooking his food. 

The discovery was undoubtedly 
one of the most Important as yet 
made in the unfolding of the 
story of mankind. 

, When the Japanese captured 
Peking ; and the surrounding 
country , they ■ prossessed them¬ 
selves of the 'Peking Man's 


caves. They discovered there 
some of the tools he had made 
and used, some of the personal 
ornaments he had fashioned, 
and even a tooth that he had 
elaborately carved. These things 
they carried off. But the remains 
of Peking Man himself and of 
his kindred, the invaders, despite 
a three years search, could not 
find. The Chinese had- hidden 
them iir safety and secrecy, and 
the despoilers sought them in 
vain. 

Now the relics taken to- Tokyo 
have been recovered, and in due 
course, no doubt, the fossilised 
remnants of Peking Man and 
his family will once, more come 
to light. 

Sea versus Village 

"Dridlincton Town Council have 

been compelled, to apply to 
the Government for a' grant to 
assist them In combating the 
coast erosion which Is threaten¬ 
ing the nearby village of Sewerby 
with extinction. 

This village Is becoming smaller 
every year, and In the last 25 
years 71 feet of cliff has been 
swept away. It Is estimated that 
the cost of meeting this emer¬ 
gency might be as much as 
£500,000. 
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Money For World Trade a world News 


Dy mutually agreeing to the terms of a loan of £1,100,000,000 
by the United States to Britain, both these leading com- ■ 
mercial countries have taken a great step to ensure the future- 
prosperity not only of their own but of all countries. 


The Anglo-American loan 
agreement, which was concluded 
after three months’ consideration 
of all that it implies, means that 
all Lend-Lease claims are wiped 
out and that a loan of 
£162,500,000 will cover, the pur¬ 
chase by this country- of all the 
surplus Lend-Lease goods and 
surplus American property in 
Britain. 

In addition a loan or “line of 
credit” up to £937,500,000 has 
been placed at the disposal of the 
British Government by the U S 
Government. Our Government 
may draw on this sum at any 
time up to December 31, 1951, 
and thereby pay for goods and 
services in the U S. The loan 
will also help this country to 
meet temporary post-war deficits. 


year’s interest. ■ Under the 
agreement the International 
Monetary Fund is to certify the 
need for this. This certifica¬ 
tion implies that Britain will jpin 
the international organisa¬ 
tions planned at the Bretton 
Woods Conference, and that the 
setting up of these will be sanc¬ 
tioned by the end of tlris year 
by our Parliament, which must 
also, together with the American 
Congress, consent to the Loan 
Agreement. 

British Obligations 

Britain’s acceptance of the loan 
entails certain other obligations. 
She must not use it to repay' 
debts now owing to other 
countries: during the next five 
years she must not arrange long ■ 


to maintain adequate reserves of. term loans from the British Corn- 


gold and dollars, and to take its 
full and responsi'ole part in 
world trade. 

The loan is to be free of in¬ 
terest until 1951, and it is hoped 
that during the next five years 
Great Bi'itain will have suc¬ 
ceeded in re-equipping her in¬ 
dustries and recovering much of 
the trade which she sacrificed in 
the years of' War. 

The Bretton Woods Plan 

On December 31, 1951, the 
loan still owing to America will 
bear interest at two per cent, and 
that interest and a part of the 
loan itself' wfil be repaid, repay¬ 
ments, being made on a similar 
basis for a further 49 years, when 
this debt to the U S will have 
been wiped out. 

Our Government can repay the 
instalments before they fall 
due, but if in any year they are, 
: or likely, to be, in financial 
difficulties, they may ask the U S 
to ivaive the payment of that 


monwealth on better terms to 
them than those of this loan; 
and within one year she is to 
make such arrangements with 
those countries to which she 
owes sterling that each can make 
its current sterling and dollar 
receipts free for transactions 
anywhere. 

The purpose of the last is to 
make trade between all countries 
as free as possible and to check 
at once a division of the world 
into areas that trade with ster¬ 
ling and areas that trade with 
dollars—a, state of affairs by no 
means conducive to peace. 

These arrangements will also, 
as the, statement declares; 
“Make possible throughout the 
world the expansion of employ¬ 
ment and production of ex¬ 
change and consumption of 
goods; and will bring into being 
for the first time a common code 
of equitable rules for the conduct 
of international trade policies 
and relations.” 


Warming News of Frozen Fruit 


-wq have seen. hot-chest¬ 
nut vendors doing a good 
trade, the sale of frozen fruit and 
vegetables has also been brisk! It 
is something that warms our 
heart. 

The frozen eatables included 
strawberries, gooseberries, rasp¬ 
berries, peas, and spinach, all 
picked this summer and frozen 
at a canning factorJ^ They are 
preserved by passing through a 
freezing-tunnel which freezes 
them solid in 20 minutes. Pro¬ 
vided they are kept in a 
temperature below zero the goods 


will keep for at least two years. 
The conversion of 600 goods 
vans into special banana-carriers 
has given the LMS a big job. To 
carrj' banana cargoes these vans 
have had a complete overhaul of 
the steam-pipe heating system. 
When the bananas are unloaded 
from the ships at the two main 
banana ports, Garston, near 
Liverpool, and Avonmouth, they 
are carried immediately into the 
goods .vans, which are brought to 
a temperature consistent with 
that on the ships which brought 
the fruit to the port. 


We IVlusT Wait For Atomic Power 


JT will be many years before 
atomic energy can generally 
compete wi'th existing sources of 
power. This was suggested by 
Sir, John Anderson, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on 
Atomic Energy, when he ad¬ 
dressed the Manchester Research 
' Council on Science in relation to 
reconstruction. 

Nothing yet discovered justifies 
the expectation, that the energy, 
released by an atomic explosion 
could ■ be used directly as a 
source of industrial power. 
While in principle there are no 
difficulties in converting into 
heat the energy released by a 
controlled process of nuclear 


fission, in practice very' serious 
difficulties arise. Sir John said 
that no doubt in time these and 
other difficulties would be over¬ 
come, and some fundamental 
new discovery might completely 
change the problem, but it was 
the opinion of leading scientists’ 
that it would be many years 
before nuclear energy could be 
used industrially in any but the 
most limited and specialised pur¬ 
poses in competition with exist¬ 
ing .sources of power. 

The ultimate possibilities are 
so great, however, that we as a 
nation should devote all the re¬ 
sources we could spare to further 
researches. 


Forestry Plan 

■{Jnder the Pdrestry-Act, passed 
this year,- the Minister of 
Agriculture and ’. the. Secretary 
for Scotland have duty of 
promoting forestry. 

The other day Mr Williams, 
Minister of Agriculture, . gave 
Parliament some particulars of 
the first instalment of" his 
forestry proposals. Some 350,000 
acres are to be planted or 
replanted - with trees during' the 
next five years, land is to be 
acquired for future planting, and 
houses for foresters are to be 
provided. All this, it is estimated, 
will cost £20,000,000. 

Mr Williams said that the 
owners of private . woodland 
would be invited to dedicate their 
land to timber production, with 
State assistance; failing which 
the land might be compulsorily 
acquired. The reason for this, 
obviously, is that the country 
will need all the timber of its 
own which it can get in the years 
to come, and opportunities, 
therefore, must not be wasted. 

Mr Williams paid a tribute to 
the big part played by private 
woodland owners durmg the war. 
Ninety-five per cent of the 
nation’s timber needs were 
supplied from private woodlands, 
thus saving 17 million shipping 
tons, he said. 

Treasure Tube 

JJiDDEN treasure has been found 
concealed in all sorts of 
strange places, but surely never 
before in a tube of shaving- 
cream! Yet that is what Captain 
O. L. Gordon, of the cruiser. 
Exeter, did with his- treasure, 
which was not gold but complete 
records of his famous ship’s war 
exploits. : 

H M S Exeter took an im¬ 
portant part in . the Battle of the 
River Plate and the sinking of 
the Admiral Graf Spec in 
December, 1939. Early in 1942 
Exeter was engaged in the 
Pacific war, when she was badly 
damaged. She returned to Sura¬ 
baya (Java) for repairs, for 
which, however, there was no 
time, so she sailed at night for a 
certain destination, with six of 
her eight boilers out of action. 
The Exeter, with two other Allied 
vessels, was caught by enemy 
warships, and she was sunk, 
survivors, including Captain 
Gordon, the commanding officer, 
being taken prisoner by the 
Japanese. 

While in captivity the captain 
made complete records of the 
Exeter's adventures and, to pre¬ 
vent those records from getting 
into enemy hands, he hid them 
in a tube of shaving-cream. 

On Its Toes 

'J'HE keen awareness of its 
responsibilities shown by our 
present House of Commons is 
reflected by the voting after the 
recent censure debate. The 
motion was defeated by 381 
Government votes to the Oppo¬ 
sition’s 197. 

This total of 578 votes with the 
addition of four “tellers in' a 
House of Commons which now 
has a membership of 640 repre¬ 
sents the highest vote since 
more than 30 years ago, when 
there were over 100 Irish MPs 
and Parliament, of course, was 
bigger. - ‘ - 



\ GIFT Of £250,000 towards 
Cteistian rehabilitation, re¬ 
construction, and - education in 
Europe has been made by Mr 
John D. Rockefeller, Junior. 

A new trans-Atlantic record for 
commercial aircraft was set up 
recently by the trans-Continental 
Western Airways Constellation air¬ 
craft, Paris Sky Chief, which flew 
from .Gander in Newfoundland to 
Rlneanna in Eire in six hours 27 
minutes. , . 

At the recent general election 
in Albania the Democratic Front 
Government was returned to 
power ivith' a great majority. 
This is a coalition of all the 
parties that resisted the German 
and Italian invaders. 

When a radio station with 
£9000 worth of equipment dis¬ 
appeared one evening recently 
from Prim Point, Nova Scotia, 
police, hunting for the thieves, 
found' that sailors from a war¬ 
ship had removed it by mistake. 
They had been told to dismantle 
a radar station. 

A loan of £137,500,000 has been 
.granted to France by the United 
States. 

A letter posted in Sydney, 
Australia, took only five days to 
reach a house in Rochester, 
Kent. 


COMMERCIAL agreement has 
been made between the U S 
‘ and Italy,. 

Lieut-General Gordon Bennett 
at a recent inquiry In Australia 
said that when he and other 
olHcers escaped from Singapore In 
a Junk, their only ' means of 
navigation was a page from a 
school atlas. 

In Norway phone calls are still 
only possible for commercial 
purposes. 

In Queensland a total of 
£42,000 has been raised for the 
Food for Britain.Fund. 

A law nationalising all- mines 
has been passed by the Hungarian 
Parllameut. 

Holland has ordered and re¬ 
ceived from Britain about 
100,000 spades for , distribution 
among Netherlands farmers. 
]y£R Duff Cooper, British 
Ambassador to France, re¬ 
cently presided at an investiture 
in .Paris when decorations were 
given to French people who 
risked their lives to help stranded 
R A P pilots to escape. . 

Jean Sibelius, the great Finnish 
composer, has Just celebrated his 
80th birthday. 

Portugal has granted landing 
rights to British planes for an 
indefinite period. 


Home News Reel 


FEW pairs of Copyu rats, a 

: South American variety that 
grows a nutria coat much prized 
by furriers, which escaped in 
Norfolk two years ago, have now 
multiplied so that there are many 
thousands of the animals living 
along river banks. 

What is ■ believed to be the 
world’s smallest book, about the 
size of the end of a matchstlck, 
has been made by Sergeant How- 
man, of Dartford. He Is to present 
it to the British Museum. 

The LC C proposes to spend 
up to £2950 next year on 
enabling 24,000 London school- 
children to see the film. Great 
Expectations. * 

Holiday cruises from Britain to 
Sweden are planned to begin 
next March. 

A swarm of sprats that came,up 
the Thames Estuary not long ago 
was followed by a number of seals 
which came ashore on South Shoe- 
bury Sands, but rushed back into 
the water when approached. 

As Italians leave Britain for 
Italy their places as landivorkers 
lolll be taken by German 
, prisoners-of-war from Canada 
and elsewhere'. 

'JIhe roof of Paddington Station 
is to be reglazed, and 25 acres 
of glass are necessary. 


During the year which ended 
March 31, 1945, the BBC spent 
£4,268,813 on. its .programmes. 
Altogether the . BBC spent 
£7,899,661. ..... . 

During the war Britain , lost 
more than half of her pre-war 
tonnage of Mpping.'d ■ 

Owing to the space, ^ labour, 
and transport involved In 
collecting civilian gas-masks the 
public are to keep them.' Only 
baby helmets and nfiasks' issued 
to young children ’ .will.' . be 
collected. '. ' ; ' 

When Are broke out in a garage 
close to the London house of Lady 
Brougham and Vaux; her-'dog, an 
Irish setter, awoke his mistress by 
pawing her shoulder. 

The Clyde Estuary Committee 
have advised the Minister of War 
Transport to constitute a Clyde 
Port Authority, similar to the 
Port of London Authority. 

'J'he Mayor of Wimbledon, Coun¬ 
cillor CyrU W. Black, has 
presented a permanent seaside ’ 
holiday home at Herne Bay to 
the children of Wimbledon. It 
is called the Rosemary Home 
and will accommodate between,, 
500 and 1000 children a year. 

The Dynamos presented an 
autographed red, football to the 
Football Association’s secretary 
before leaving for Moscow. 


Youth News Reel 


'J'he Scout Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to 11 - year - old 
Douglas Forlow, • of . the ■ 15th 
Carlisle Troop, for his gallantry 
in attempting to rescue an eight- 
year-old boy from drowning. 

Because the Dorset Regiment 
liberated the Dutch village of 
Borne, the villagers named their 
principal open space " Dorset- 
plein and now: their Scouts are 
known as the Ist Dorset Troop. 

Italian Scouting is now going 
strong after being suppressed for 
over 20 years. Before the 
Fascist Regime there were two 
Scout Associations in Italy, and 
these have now been re-formed 


as a Federation with head¬ 
quarters in Rome. 

The Boys Brigade strength in 
the United Kingdom is now over 
80,000, with a further 43,000 in 
the junior branch; there are 
nearly 2400 active companies, in¬ 
cluding more than a hundred 
formed in the past year. 

Scout James Torode has been 
aioarded the Gilt Cross for 
rescuing a small- child from 
drowning in the Cheshire- Dee. 
Before being evacuated from the 
Channel Islands, Scout Torode, 
now 14, was a member of the - 
dst Guernsey Troop. ■ 
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From Youth to Youth 


'J'he Scottish Youth Hostel 
Association has made a grand 
gesture in offering equipment to 
furnish Dutch and Norwegian 
youth hostels destroyed by the 
Nazis. Nazi hatred for the 
youth hostels was exemplified by 
the imprisonment of Mr Meilink, 
the Dutch secretary, who is now 
Rack at work. 

Strong youth hostel movements 
also existed in France and Den¬ 
mark, and there were hostels in 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. 

The S Y H A is now busily 
picking up the threads broken in 
the war years and is exploring 

THE DEVIL’S KNOLL 

700-year-old Christmas Eve 
custom of ringing the Devil’s 
Knoll will again be observed at 
Dewsbury Parish Church this 
year. 

The Devil’s Knoll consists of 
tolling the church’s tenor bell 
once for every year since the 
birth of Christ, the final or 
1945th stroke being timed to 
ring exactly at the hour of mid¬ 
night. 

Legend says that the custom 
was started in the 13th century 
by a local baron named Thomas- 
de-Soothill. 

As his penance for the killing 
of one of his servants, he gave 
a bell to the church and ordered 
that it should be rung each 
Christmas Eve. 

By tolling the bell the people 
of 'Dewsbury believed that the 
devil would be kept away from 
this Yorkshire parish for the 
next twelve months. 

GERMANY’S OIL 

TyiTK all the refineries damaged 

' during the war and found to 
be repairable now working again, 
the oil production In the British 
Zone of Germany has shown sub¬ 
stantial Improvement. Already the 
production shows an increase of 
25 per cent over the figure for 
1938. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN 

]^EEP Death off the Roads is the 

^ slogan for the nationwide 
effort to reduce the number of 
casualties caused by traffic. 

None will deny the seriousness 
of the situation which has de¬ 
veloped when it can be said that 
one child in every 30 is either 
killed or injured in road 
accidents. Realising the urgency 
of the matter a group of private 
citizens at Eastleigh in Hamp¬ 
shire have launched their own 
campaign under the title of East¬ 
leigh’s Save the Children Effort. 
The public conscience is being 
roused by advertisements in the 
local press and by poster, and 
the. campaign is supplementary 
to anything done by the local 
Council. 

The CN commends this and 
similar efforts. The need to call 
attention to the situation will 
remain until every road user is 
made to realise the danger. 

A LITTLE BIT OFF 
THE TOP 

A LANDSLIDE whlcb Swept away 

- part of the cliff at Dunnet 
Head took with It the most 
northerly building In Scotland. 
It was the old concrete fog-horn 
house on the tip of the mainland 
which has ' stood there for 50 
years. 

The building was not in use, 
for a new fog-signal station had 
been erected on safer ground. 
.There was no one nearby when 
the landslide occurred. 


the possibility of Continental 
visits, though it may be some 
time before they can be restarted. 

Meanwhile, the S Y H A is go¬ 
ing ahead with the practical work 
of extending the movement In 
Scotland. Pour new hostels will 
be opened next year, one at 
Tongue on the Pentland Firth, 
another in Ayrshire between 
Troon and Kilmarnock, and a 
third at Barnes on the Tweed 
near Peebles. The fourth hostel 
is at Braemar in the valley of the 
Dee. It was in a cottage here 
that R. L. Stevenson began 
Treasure Island. 

CADETS’ NEW 
LEADER 

rpHE importance of the Army 
Cadet Force to the British 
Army of the future has been 
clearly shown by the appointment 
of Major-General R. E. Urquhart 
as Its chief. 

General Urquhart, the famous 
Commander of the First Airborne 
Division at Arnhem, has had a 
distinguished career. Before 
Arnhem he had served in India, 
North Africa (from El Alameln to 
Tunis), Sicily, and Italy. He Is 
only 44, and his regiment is the 
Highland Light Infantry. 

HOLIDAY LEARNING 

J)URING the Christmas holidays 
a series of interesting 
lectures, fully illustrated by good 
experimental demonstrations, will 
be given to London school- 
children of eleven and upwards, 
under arrangements made by the 
L C C Education Committee. 

The lectures will be similar to 
those given by The Royal Insti¬ 
tution, the premier scientific 
society in the United Kingdom, 
which has again arranged a 
series of lectures for children, 
this time by Sir Robert Watson 
Watt of radar fame. 

The Royal Society of Arts has 
ai ranged lectures for young 
people: The Migration of Butter¬ 
flies by Dr C. B. Williams of 
Rothamsted on January 2, and 
Flags by Commander H. P, Mead 
on January 9. 

■ Accommodation for these is 
of course limited, but the L C C 
should have ample space for 
lecture purposes. So at long last 
the cinema has found a rival in 
London. 


Youthful Maestro 

Colin Sherratt, aged nine, who 
recently thrilled a big audience at 
Wigmore Hall, London, with his 
rendering of Mozart , Bach, and 
Schubert. He could play hymns 
when he was three. 


Radio Kindergarten 


TWO NEW FLAGS 

^ANADA and Yugoslavia have 
new flags. The Dominion’s 
King has approved the design 
chosen from 600 entries by a com¬ 
mittee In Ontario. The flag has 
the Union Jack In the top left 
corner, a sprig of three red maple 
leaves In the centre of a wheat- 
field, and three golden fleurs-de- 
lys on a blue circle In the upper 
corner of the fly. 

Yugoslavia’s national flag now 
carries a red star, symbolising 
the formation of the Republic. 

HAPPY LANDING 

tJiQ land a high-speed plane on 
the flight deck of an aircraft 
carrier is never easy, and it 
has just been accomplished for 
the first time by a pilot flying 
a jet-propelled machine. It was 
one of the Navy’s new jet- 
propelled Vampires, and it was 
brought to rest in a hundred 
feet on the flight deck of H M S 
Ocean. Although it is capable 
of flying at 540 m p h, the Vam¬ 
pire can land at only 95 mph. 
On taking off again the Vampire 
rose into the air in half the 
length of the deck. 


Q.0ING to school is quite im¬ 
possible for numerous young 
children whose homes are in 
Australia’s wide open spaces, and 
BO for them has been arranged 
the Kindergarten of the Air. 

Little people from two to six 
years old may turn on the radio 
each morning and hear nursery 
songs in which they can all join. 
'Then the radio tells them a story, 
and after that there is music to 
which they are told to skip or 
walk or run. Some of the little 
ones cannot at first keep time, but 
they very soon learn. Then the 
radio gives them ideas about 
what to do during the rest of the 

POLAND IN CANADA 

A HOME for Polish, refugees who 
cannot find one in Europe 
has. been made available In 
Canada. The Polish-Canadlan 
Welfare Society has bought a 
384-acre farm not far from Mon¬ 
treal to give solace to the aged 
and homeless. The site was 
chosen because, with its high hills 
and wooded lowlands, it is very 
similar to the Poland these people 
had to leave. 

SCHOOLBOY FILM STAR 

NEW film of Charles Dickens’s 
novel Great Expectations is 
being produced at the Denham 
Studios, and Anthony Wager, a 
pupil at Christ’s, College, Finch¬ 
ley, has been chosen from 200 
boys who were tested for the 
part of Pip. 

Tony, who is 4 ft 11 ins and 
has fair hair and blue eyes, is 
very happy in his new role of 
film star. He had always longed 
to be an actor and had sung 
and appeared in sketches with 
his younger sister Marilyn in 
concerts near his home at Mill 
Hill. 

When Cineguild, the producers, 
advertised for someone to play 
the role of young Pip,’ they re¬ 
ceived over 700 applications, and 
some 200 boys were tested. 
Tony was found to be just the 
right build and he bears a 
strong resemblance to John 
Mills, the actor who plays the 
grown up Pip in the film. 

A very keen member of the 
Hampstead Sea Scouts, Tony is 
having to forgo his patrol work 
to study" the character he is to 
portray. 


U N R R A Shelters the Homeless 

A few of the hundreds of young “ displaced persons,” mostly Poles, learning to enfoy life 
again at the U N R. R A Centre at Wetzlar, Germany. 


day, and sometimes they build 
houses with blocks, or model with 
plasticine, or paint pictures of 
the story which they have just 
heard. 

All this interests the little ones 
very much because on the big 
sheep-farms, for instance, 
mothers have very little time to 
devote to their children’s educa¬ 
tion. 

In Western Australia the new 
Kindergarten of the Air is parti¬ 
cularly valuable, for this vast 
state, about a third of the whole 
continent,' is very sparsely popu¬ 
lated, and schools fd!i- the very 
young are few indeed. 

OLD SAUCEPANS 
NEVER DIE 

FEW years ago the nation 

was making a magnificent 
response to the call for old 
aluminium utensils to be given 
to be melted dffivn and built into 
bombers and fighters. Now much 
of the aluminium thus used is 
likely to find its way back into 
saucepans again. For. all over 
the country dumps have been 
established where old warplanes, 
their purpose served, are being 
broken up and their metal melted 
down. The picture on page 4 
shows such a dump from which 
ingots are distributed to fac¬ 
tories to be fashioned into 
articles made of aluminium. 

So perhaps the next saucepan 
we buy may be our old friend 
that has finished its war service 
and is glad to be home on the 
kitchen shelf again I 

PICKLING A SHIP 

Tihe 30,000-ton Cunard - White 

White Star liner, the build¬ 
ing of which will begin on the 
Clyde next March, will be pickled. 

Before plates for the hull are 
marked-off for fitting they will 
be placed in huge wooden vats 
filled with acid. The acid will 
eat Into any fissures and reveal 
possible blemishes. Besides 
being a precaution against fitting 
faulty plates In the ship the 
pickling process will give the 
plates a protective skin. 

FOR BIRD LOVERS 

tpHE British Trust for Orni¬ 
thology, which has its head¬ 
quarters at the London. Zoo, 
has decided to encourage young 
people to take part in their field 
work by forming a branch of 
Junior Associates. 

This new scheme, which takes 
the place of the Junior Bird 
Watchers’ Club,, is open to every¬ 
one between the ages of 14 and 
18 on payment of half-a-crown 
a year. Those who join will be 
able to take part in many of 
the Trust's activities, and will 
also receive some of its publica¬ 
tions. 

All who are interested should 
write to the Hon Secretary, at 
Regent’s Park, London, N W 8. 

OIL FROM THE 
WATERS 

TJt equipping more than 20 

lighters with special purify¬ 
ing machinery the Admiralty is 
helping to save the live.s of 
thousands of sea-birds. 

Waste oil pumped from .ships 
during the war spread for hun¬ 
dreds of square miles. This 
clogs the vfings of seabirds, of 
which huge numbers have been 
found dead on the beaches. 

These lighters collect and 
purify this dirty oil from the 
water and then pump it. back to 
the ships. 
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Pots From Planes 

Stacking ingots of aluminium taken from old planes at the 
great scrap depot at Cowley, Oxfordshire. See page 3 


CORNISH GRANITE FOR LONDON’S DOCKS 

From a West Country Correspondent 


(^ORNISH granite is in. the news 
again. Little was heard of it 
during the war years, when tin 
and wolfram for munitions were 
the most sought-after of Corn¬ 
wall’s immense underground 
wealth. Now, with reconstruc¬ 
tion taking the place of destruc¬ 
tion the country turns again to 
the West for that rock of endur¬ 
ance w'ith which it made many 
of its storm-resisting churches 
and other buildings. 

In a quarry under the shadow 
of Kit Hill, lofty eminence near 
the River Tamar, workmen are 
busy preparing huge stones of 
various shapes for making, good 
some of London’s bomb-damaged 
dockland. Hundreds of tons of 
granite are being blasted from 
the quarry, to be lifted by crane 
into position for cutting and 
rough dressing and then removed 
to the masons’ sheds for finish¬ 
ing. Experienced stone-cutters 
see that the measurements of 
every stone agree with those on 
the dock plans so that the fin¬ 
ished stone will fit easily into its 


' allotted place. Every stone, too, 
is lettered and numbered, and 
encased in a wooden frame before 
being despatched by rail. 

For generations, large supplies 
of fine, even-grained granite of 
a high standard have gone from 
Cornwall to many parts of the 
globe. It was used in the widen¬ 
ing of Putney Bridge and in the 
constructing of Millwall and Til¬ 
bury Docks, the Thames Embank¬ 
ment, Lambeth and Chelsea 
Bridges, the London County Hall, 
the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth, and Singapore 
Docks. Scores of memorials for 
the fallen of the First World War 
have been fashioned in Cornish 
granite. 

Quarries have kept going dur¬ 
ing the war years with skeleton 
staffs of middle-aged and elderly 
men who have been chiefly em¬ 
ployed on private memorial work, 
but the repairing and building 
anew of war-tom towns and cities 
is bringing renewed activity and 
prosperity to one of Cornwall’s 
oldest industries. 


The Wealth of Ulster 


^Jany interesting facts about 
the beauty and the in¬ 
dustrial wealth of Northern 
Ireland are given in a booklet 
just published called Ulster To¬ 
day, which can be obtained free 
from the Ulster Office Informa¬ 
tion Services, 21 Cockspur Street, 
London, S W 1. 

Although Northern Ii'eland has 
its own Parliament, its people 
are intensely proud of their 
position as an integral part of 
the United Kingdom. What 
their brotherhood has meant to 
Britain during the war was well 
expressed by Mr Churchill when 
he said: ’■ But for the loyalty 
of Northern Ireland we should 
have been confronted with 
slavery and death, and the light 
which now shines so strongly 
throughout the world would have 
been quenched.” 

Ulster is one of the richest 
regions of our country. Its 
capital city, Belfast, with a 
population of 433,086, is one of 
thriving industry and commerce. 
Its magnificent harbour covers 


an area of 2760 acres and its 
great shipbuilding yards during 
the war built well over 100 ships, 
including aircraft carriers, 
cniisers and corvettes. 

Though its manufacturing 
and commercial activities are 
vast, agriculture is the most 
important industry in Northern 
Ireland, and it is its govern¬ 
ment’s post-war policy to make 
Ulster "the Denmark of the 
United Kingdom.” Next comes 
Ulster’s world-famous linen in¬ 
dustry, producing every year in 
peacetime millions of pounds’ 
worth of linen goods, made to 
a great extent out of home¬ 
grown supplies of flax. 

The people of Northern Ire¬ 
land invite us to visit them, not 
merely to look at factories, fields, 
and shipyards, but to enjoy the 
beautiful scenery of their 
.country, its hills and moorland, 
its glens, and lovely Inland 
loughs. 

Truly we may be as proud of 
glorious Ulster as she is of 
Britain. 
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Advice For 
Farmers 

'J'he Government have decided 
to appoint technical advisers 
to our farmers, on a nation-wide 
plan. Hitherto, technical advice 
has been given by the county 
agricultm'al committees, the 
universities, and the agricultural 
colleges. 

The new National Agricultural 
Advisory Service for England 
and Wales, which will start 
next October, will be responsible 
for giving advice to farmers on 
all matters except agricultural 
economics, which the univer¬ 
sities will continue to do. 

The war agricultural executive 
committees, or their successors, 
will also continue their work, 
but in close co-operation with 
the new service. 

The new service will be 
divided into eight provinces, 
with centres as close as possible 
to universities with agricultural 
departments or colleges. In 
each province there will be 
special advisory officers on soil 
chemistry, nutrition chemistry, 
animal husbandry, plant path¬ 
ology, grassland management, 
horticulture, poultry, farm 
machinery and buildings, and 
so forth. 

The country, will also be 
divided into districts, with one 
district officer to about every 
thousand farmers. 

Altogether, about 1500 people 
will be employed, under the 
direction of Mr J. A. Scott 
Watson, formerly agricultural 
attache to the British Embassy 
gt Washington. 

The Government is thus 
providing the or^nisation neces¬ 
sary for ensuring that agri¬ 
culture is kept '“on the map,” 
with all the advantages of 
modern science to effect im¬ 
provements. 

The Little 
Boroughs 

'■Jhe “little” boroughs of Kent 
and Sussex are alarmed lest 
they should lose their identities 
in some reorganisation of local 
government; and they are pre¬ 
paring to put up a fight for their 
ancient privileges. 

Tenterden, Sandwich, Lydd, 
New Romney, Queenborough, 
Hythe, Faversham, and Rye, are 
all famous in our history, and 
most of them have customs or 
records which give them a claim 
to be an integral part of the 
English heritage. 

Faversham, with a charter 
dated 1251 and the right to call 
its Freemen “Barons”; Queen- 
borough, founded and named in 
honour of the queen of 
Edward III; Rye, incorporated 
by a charter given by Richard I; 
Sandwich, where Canute landed 
when it was the “most cele¬ 
brated port in England all of 
them “ little ” boroughs, and 
surely deserving to retain at least 
some of their centuries-old rights 
and privileges. 

Certain of those ancient privi¬ 
leges have already gone, and 
rightly so. New Romney, for 
example, with a population of 
less than 3000, sent two members 
to Parliament until the Reform 
Act of 1832. It was a Cinque 
Port, linked with Lydd. 

Reorganisation there must be; 
but we hope that the “little ” 
boroughs may be allowed to 
retain, in some way or other, 
their individuality and ancient 
privileges. 


The Cbltdren'i 
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WASTED LIVES 

jQuRixG October last 334 people 
were killed on the roads of 
Britain, including 136 children— 
a considerable increase on the 
figures for the previous months 
of the year. Serious injuries, 
too, were very much higher. 

The Ministry of War Transport 
have called attention to the 
number of accidents due to 
children dashing into the road¬ 
way ; also to the fact that many 
schoolchildren are now, for the 
first time, returning home from 
school in the dark. This seems 
to point-two morals—one, that 
kerb drill should be compulsory 
for all schoolchildren ; the other, 
the need to restore that precious 
hour of late afternoon daylight 
which rve enjoyed in autumn 
and winter days during the war. 

The lives of our children must 
come before every other consid¬ 
eration. This mounting toll of 
useful young lives must stop, 

• @ ■ 

Protecting: the Public 

Jx is good to learn that the 
Government are controlling 
the disposal of surplus war 
stores. 

After the 1914-18 w'ar the 
surplus goods were " cornered ” 
and the public were exploited. 
But this time the Government 
are disposing of the surplus 
quantities through the manu¬ 
facturers and trade associa¬ 
tions that normally handle the 
various types of goods. now 
offered. 

Surplus war stores worth 
1^30,000,000 have already been 
sold by the Government, includ¬ 
ing vehicles, oilskin clothing, 
sleeping bags, huts, furniture, 
cotton cloth, blankets, rubber 
boots, and machine tools. 

The goods have been paid for 
once by .the public, and no 
individuals should be permitted 
to make fortunes from their 
disposal. 


Goodbye to 

'T’here are some moments in 
the school life of most of 
us which stand out more than 
others. There is a lot that we 
forget as the years pass on, but 
some things we do not forget. 
Our first day at a new school, or 
that perhaps rare occasion when 
rve were top boy or girl: -when we 
got our “ colours ” or a scholar¬ 
ship which brought honour to 
the school as well as to ourselves ; 
these were moments so. unique; 
that they are remembered te*- 
or maybe forty years on. 

Recently a thousand school- 
leavers in Oldham, Lancashire, 
experienced and enjoyed stiy. 
another occasion which will be 
recorded in their book of school- 
day memories with pleasure and 
profit. With their teachers 
they attended a service of 
Thanksgiving and Dedication 
before leaving school at the end 
of term, filling one of thii 
largest churches in the town. 
In the choir sat the clergy and 
ministers of the area, one of 
whom conducted the service, 
another gave the address, and a 
“ head ” read the lesson. AW 
did their part well. But it was 
the singing of that congregation 
of Youth, and the responses 
they made to the prayers, and 


Under the ,E 

pOG drove M Ps- home PETER 
early the other night. WANT 
Their chauffeurs couldn’t ’ 
see. 

Q 

^ WRITER says he knows 
a pavement artist 
whose pictures are above 
the average. Perhaps he 
only works when the road 
is up. 

0 

gOME people are very 
particular about the 
kind of bed they sleep on. 

And like a particular bed. 

0 

^ MOUNTAINEER likes 

everything with a sum- |f ' ji 
mittoit. Thinks it topping, is hot * 


Carry oN 


Thanksgiving 

Tf it had not been the Lord rvho 
was on our side, when men 
rose up against us : 

Then they had swallowed us 
up quick, when their rvrath was 
kindled against us ; 

Then the waters had over¬ 
whelmed us, the stream had 
gone over our soul: 

Then the proud w’aters had 
gone over our soul. 

Blessed be the Lord, Who 
hath not given us as a prey to 
their teeth. 

Our soul is escaped as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowlers ; 
the snare is broken, and we are 
escaped. From Psalm 124 

Moderation 

Perfect good sense shuns all ■ 
e.xtremity. 

Content to couple wisdom with 
sobriety. Moliere 


A Mon am 

■pfE always talked to Camp as 
if he understood what was 
said. As the servant was laying 
the cloth for dinner, he would 
say, " Camp, my -good fellow, 
the Sheriff’s coming by the homo 
ford ” (or by the hill) and the 
sick animal would bestir himself 
to welcome his master, going out 
at the back or at the front door 
according to the direction given. 

He was buried on a fine moon¬ 
light night in the little garden 

WOODS 

VY/hen winter winds are pierc¬ 
ing chill. 

And through the hawthorn blows 
the gale, [hill, 

With solemn feet I tread the 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert 
woods, 

The embracing' sunbeams 
chastely play. 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 
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Schooldays 

above all their reverent act of 
worship, that made the service so 
unforgettable. 

There must be many thous¬ 
ands of young people for whom 
the Christmas holidays will see 
the end of their schooldays. 
Every school-leaver has a 
Thanksgiving to offer, and a 
Dedication to make. Past days 
are precious, future days are for 
Youth to shape. It is a timely 
testimony to “ the mark of 
their'high calling ” that teachers 
and pupils should welcome an 
opportunity such as this. It was 
the giving and the receiving of 
a' parting gift time cannot dim 
nor circumstances corrupt. 

Here We Are Again! 

Pantomimes are again about to 
delight the young in heart 
all over the country, and this 
year there will be more oranges 
as sweet accompaniment. 

The Provinces and the London 
suburbs will have abundant - 
share of pantomimes, and in the 
heart of London, too, Cinderella 
and Peter Pan will make their 
seasonable and ever-welcome ap¬ 
pearance. 

So prepare for good fun. every¬ 
body, and a Merry Christmas. 


ditor's Table 



ancing 
kr cold 


J^ANY people have had 
their furniture stored 
during the war. Now they 
want it restored. 

0 

^ JM.vro,l/r.l/£ star likes 
to run through her 
part. But she must not 
skip. 

B 

"jpHE police of three 
London suburbs are 
to form a choral society. 
Should have arresting re¬ 
sults. 

3 

American has just 
come over to England 
on a lecture tour. Most of 
them come on a liver. 


Let the Light Shine 

j^R Attlee uttered some wise 
words about international 
relations recently when speaking 
as the guest of The Pilgrims, who 
have done so much to foster 
Anglo-American friendship. 

" The friendship we desire is 
not exclusive,” he said, “ nor is 
it the result of any hostility’ to 
other nations. The war is over, 
but there. are still too many 
blackout curtains in the world, 
curtains of ignorance and pre¬ 
judice, curtains woven from old 
misunderstandings and of sus¬ 
picion of the future. 

“ We want the full light of 
understanding to shine in the 
windows of both our houses 
and of all other houses, so 
that men and women may see 
that others are like themselves, 
with the same hopes, the same 
basic needs, and the same 
human sympathies.” 

Mr Attlee was, in truth, here 
echoing the sentiments of every 
one of his fellow-countrymen, an 
opportunity given to few men— 
even Prime Ministers. 

© 

A Chance For Schools 

'T'he war has left in its trail an 
unexpected opportunity for 
Secondary and Technical schools 
to buy scientific instruments 
and apparatus which, on the 
grounds of expense alone, few 
could hope to possess in normal 
times. 

Telescopes, electrical measur¬ 
ing instruments, spectrometers, 
cinema projectors, and photo¬ 
graphic equipment are a few of 
the things available among 
Government surplus stores ; and 
somebody in high circles has had 
the happy idea of urging educa¬ 
tion authorities to state their 
requirements before the goods 
are released through the normal 
trade channels. 

JUST AN IDEA 

A good deed is never lost—who 
sows courtesy reaps friendship, 
and who plants kindness gathers 
love. 


i His Dog 

behind the house opposite the 
window at which Scott usually 
sat writing. My wife told me 
that she remembered the whole 
family standing in tears above 
the grave as her father himself 
smoothed dowm the turf with the 
saddest expression she had ever 
seen in him. He had been 
engaged to dine abroad that day, 
but apologised on account of 
“ the death of a dear old friend.” ' 
John Lockhart 

I WINTER 

Where, twisted round the barren 
oak, [clung. 

The summer vine in beauty 
And summer winds the stillness 
broke. 

The crystal icicle is hung. 
Where, from their frozen urns, 
mute springs [tide. 

Pour out the river’s gradual 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings. 
And voices fill the woodland 
side. Longfellow 


A Prayer For Simple Joys 

"T CR.vvE, dear Lord, 

No boundless hoard, 

Of gold and gear. 

Nor jewels fine. 

Nor lands, nor kine. 

Nor treasure-heaps of anything. 
Let but a little hut be mine. 
Where at the hearthstone I may’ 
hear 

The. cricket sing. 

And have the shine 
Of one glad w’oman’s ey’es to 
make. 

For my poor sake. 

Our simple home, a place divine ; 
Just the wee cot, the cricket’s 
chirr, 

Love, and the smiling face of her. 
James Whitcomb Riley 

The Greater Fear' 

C’E.'iR of danger is ten thousand 
^ times more terrifying than 
danger itself, when apparent to the 
eyes; and we find the burden of 
anxiety greater, by much, than the 
evil which we are anxious about. 

Daniel Defoe 


December 22, 1945 

College of the 
Sea 

Jx is twenty-five years since 
ships’ libraries were started 
for merchant ships by the Sea¬ 
farers’ Education Service, an 
outgrowth of the Workers’ Edu¬ 
cational Association, which has 
recently brought into being an 
International Federation. But it 
is only seven years since the 
College of the Sea was started 
under that same wing. 

This college for seafarers now 
includes men and women of the 
Royal Navy as well as the Mer¬ 
chant Navy, and it offers to help 
any seafarer who wants to study, 
or to develop a hobby. Tuition is 
given by more than 1200 volun¬ 
tary tutors who arrange the 
study by correspondence with 
the students. It is not an 
ordinary correspondence course, 
and very few examinations are 
taken. 

The idea behind the college is 
that the thousands of men who 
sail in ships shall have facilities 
for studying the things in which 
they are interested. Over 3700 
students have been enrolled, 
advice has been given to over 
4000 others, and last year more 
than 400 new students were en¬ 
rolled. 

What do they study? The most 
popular subjects last year were 
modern languages, mathematics, 
English literature, and writing. 
In all, 2866 pieces of written 
work were received at the 
headquarters of the college—an 
average of 55 pieces a week. 
Each student is .asked to con¬ 
tribute 10s 6d for each subject 
studied to cover loan of books 
and postages. 

The founder of the college is 
Dr Albert Mansbridge, who has 
done so much for adult educa¬ 
tion. Honorary Director of the 
College of the Sea, he himself 
lives by the sea in South Devon. 

Home of Opera 
AND Ballet 

rjoVENT Gakden Theatre, Lon¬ 
don, will re open next Febru¬ 
ary under the newly-formed 
Covent Garden Opera Trust, 
which has Lord Keynes as 
chairman. 

In days gone by the perform¬ 
ance of an opera at the Covent 
Garden Theatre depended mainly 
on the support of fashionable 
and wealthy people; now the 
theatre will be re-opened as an 
opera and ballet house for all 
music-lovers. 

The new,Trust will work in 
close co-operation with the Arts 
Council of Great Britain—the 
C E M A of wartime. The 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet will also 
come imder its management, for 
four years to begin with, and will 
have a permanent home at 
Covent Garden. The highest- 
priced seats under this new 
scheme will probably be 21s, and 
there will be 500 at 2s and 2s 6d. 

A British Opera Company is to 
be formed, consisting' chiefly of 
British artists, but it is un¬ 
likely it will be ready to perform 
before the end of 1946. This, 
however, will not prevent the 
production of opera at Covent 
Garden next spring. The open¬ 
ing performance, next February, 
will be ballet. 

The Covent Garden Opera 
Trust is a splendid venture in 
the development of our nation’s 
cultural life. 


With THE Kings at 
Kensington 

^OT leaSf among London’s many attractions this Christmas- 
^ tide is the exhibition of Westminster Abbey sculpture at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 


During the war the gilt effigies 
of the Kings and Queens of 
England were parted from their 
tombs in the Abbey and, together 
with the stone figures from the 
chapels of Henry V and Henry 
■VII, sent to hiding-places safe 
from war's alarms. 

Now they are all back in town, 
newly-cleaned, and everyone has 
a chance of seeing them here to 
great advantage—at close quar¬ 
ters in a well-lighted gallery- 
before they are returned to their 
places in Westminster Abbey, in 
many cases to comparative 
obscurity. 

Superb Works of Art 

This gallery of treasures from 
one of the nation’s chief 
treasure-houses is a sheer delight, 
and it should be visited by every¬ 
one who loves beauty and 
craftsmanship. As a foretaste 
we give a glimpse of some of the 
figures in this happy gathering. 

In places of honour befitting 
their rank are the royal effigies, 
superb works of medieval art in, 
gilt bronze. The earliest are 
those of Henry III and his 
daughter-in-law, Eleanor of 
Castile, wife of Edward I. These 
figures were the work of William 
Tore!, 13th-century London gold¬ 
smith, and the cost of them was 
£113 6s 8d, not counting the 
copper and the 476 Flemish 
florins melted down for the 
gilding. 

From these resplendent figures 
we turn to those of Henry Ill’s 
half-brother, William of Valence 
(of oak covered with engraved 
copper plates) and Edward III, 
with angels hovering near his 
crownless head; and then to 
Anne of Bohemia and Richard 
II, both ordered by the King a 
year or so before his death in 
1400. King Richard’s face here 
is an actual likeness, the earlier 
ones all being conventional royal 
types rather than portraits. 

Most magnificent of all the 


figures here are those of Henry 
VII and his queen, Elizabeth of 
York; noble indeed they' look, 
reclining here, do these rare 
figures from their tomb in the 
loveliest setting in England. 
Splendid testimony they are, too, 
to the art of a one-time pupil of 
Michael Angelo, Pietro Torri- 
giano the Florentine, under 
whose direction Henry the 
Seventh’s wonderful tomb was 
fashioned. 

From this solemn pomp and 
panoply of Kings the eyes tum 
to the stone figures arranged 
round the walls—the statues 
of saints and bishops, monks 
and angels, philosophers and 
prophets, from the chapels of 
Henry V and Henry VII. Here 
is a pageant of 15th and 16th 
century England, 

Here in fascinating pairs and 
trios are grouped over 100 of the 
stone figures which have main¬ 
tained vigil in Westminster 
Abbey for many centuries. At 
random we can single out but a 
few of them—St Jerome with a 
small lion at his knees like a dog 
asking to be patted, a flerce- 
looking archer with a crossbow, 
St Anthony with a pig we should 
all like on our mantelshelves, 
two philosophers apparently In 
earnest conversation, St Matthew 
with spectacles balanced un¬ 
easily on his nose—but all are 
delightful and worthy of study. 

Henry V's Saddle 

other treasures there are in 
this exhibition, in abundance, 
not the least being the helm, 
shield, and saddle popularly 
supposed to have been used by 
Henry V at Agincourt, but more 
probably part of his funeral 
insignia; but most people, we 
feel sure, come av/ay from the 
museum remembering most of all 
the little statues of saints and 
others which will soon be going 
back to their honourable seclu¬ 
sion in our national shrine. 
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Free For Christmas! 


C CORES of children ■will enjoy their first free Christmas after 
years of captivity in the China internment camps. Some 
of them, indeed, are’seeing books and pictures for the first time. ' 


This Christmas will seem 
strange to many of them because 
'they have become accustomed to 
celebrating the festival •without 
presents and stockings, and 
especially without turkey and 
plum pudding. Some of the 
children of business men, traders, 
officials, and missionaries, now 
arriving home for Christmas 
were bom in one or other of the 
great camps where thousands of 
British people spent nearly four 
years of internment. 

In the Stanley Camp at Hong 
Kong the children had a fairly 
happy time, a C N correspondent 
learns. They had a beautiful 
beach for swimming, and there 
were rocks on the hillsides for 
games and mock battles. Each 
day they had three hours of 
school arranged by the teachers 
who were also interned in the 
camp. 

The children now coming home 
have been living in very cramped 
conditions in some of the camps. 
They have had few sweets or 
cakes during their sad years of 
internment, ^ut on the way 
home the ship stewards were in¬ 
structed to give the. children 
extra helpings of food. They had 
ice-creams and fresh fruit; and 
at Suez they were all given new 
clothes and new shoes, and they 
were shown some of the latest 
films, while the older ones heard 
about the happenings in the 
world while they had been 
interned. 

In one camp the food situation 
became so difficult that it was 
Anally decided that only those 
who could be absolutely trusted 
to handle food in the kitchens 
should be allowed to do the 
cooking. So the camp com¬ 
munity elected as cooks and 
kitchen maids only those who 


were clergy, ministers, and mis¬ 
sionaries—a signiAcant tribute 
to their calling. 

During the last four months 
of Stanley Camp the Japanese 
used a Christian pastor, Natan- 
ake, as interpreter. He was 
correct in all his dealings, and 
was. acquitted by all the camp 
members of any cruelty or sus¬ 
picion of guilt; He alone of the 
Japanese tried to be friendly 
and helpful to the interned. 

Many of the children now at 
home for Christmas have to 
begin their education seriously 
for the Arst time and have to 
get used to desks, classes, books 
instead of slates, and longer 
hours at school. But these Arst 
few weeks will be weeks of ex¬ 
citement at seeing' a country 
which many of them have never 
seen before. 

Going Up to 
Come Down 

A NEW invention seeks to over¬ 
come some of the present 
hazards for airmen who have to 
Ay fast and high. 

Mr Leslie Irvin and Mr James 
Martin have devised a parachute 
technique by which the pilot is 
shot up into the air clear of his 
plane, seat and all, releases him¬ 
self from his chair, and then 
descends until he reaches a pre¬ 
determined pressure level, when 
a small barometer releases a 
trigger, the pack opens, and 
the canopy streams out. The air¬ 
man then makes a comparatively 
slow descent to earth through 
air which he can comfortably 
breathe. Provision is made 
against the blast of fast-moving 
air when he is shot from his 
plane. 


BEDTIME 

Courtesy Keys 

|-|EARTS are little doors; they 
ope with ease 
To very little keys. 

Kindly remember two of these 
Are “Thank you, sir,” and 
If you please.” 

The Christmas 
Battle 

A LiHouGH Mummy said, 
“Father Christmas never 
comes till children are 
asleep,” Eileen triedxhard to 
keep awake. 

She stared at the wallpaper 
until, suddenly, the panel at 
the foot of the bed seemed to 
slide away, and out stepped 
an old man with a long beard 
and a scarlet cloak, while 
hovering round his bag Ailed 
with toys were fairies and 
elves who seemed to be quar¬ 
relling. 


CORNER 

As fast as the fairies drew 
out the toys the elves Aung 
them back again. 

“She is! She is!” chorused 
the fairies. 

“She isn’t! She’s wide 
awake! She shan’t have 
anything! ” shrieked the elves. 

“Oh, please. I’ll go to sleep 
at once!” Eileen cried, and 
then the next thing she heard 
was mummy’s voice saying, 
“Happy Christmas, darling! 
■What a stocking you’ve got!” 
, “So the fairies won after 
all! ” thought Eileen. 

Prayer 

r)EAR LORD, in perfect trust 
^ I pray that the Christmas 
spirit of good will may so fill 
the hearts and lives of all men 
that day by day we may go 
forward together in growing 
unity and peace, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen 


HAPPY LITTLE CAROL SINGERS 



Two Films 
TO See 

Jt would appear that Hollywood 
has turned with a vengeance 
to the old sea-stories as material 
for its Aim plays, for following 
swiftly upon the heels of Two 
Years Before the Mast, the 
exciting Aim of the sea which 
we reviewed in these pages re¬ 
cently, comes another such Aim 
—the story of Captain Kidd, 
with Charles Laughton as the 
notorious pirate-chief. 

As would be expected, writes 
the C N Film Con’espondent, 
the ingredients of a plot written 
around this oily, scheming rascal 
who stops at nothing, should in¬ 
clude tense action and sinister 
intrigue, and they are here. The 
setting of the story is familiar, 
and its conclusion foregone, but 
it certainly has a quality which 
grips and carries one along the 
stormy path of ruthless piracy. 

It -is good to see our own 
Charles Laughton in a ro¬ 
bust part again—one reminiscent 
of his Ane portrayal of Captain 
Bligh in Mutiny On The Bounty. 
Randolph Scott is in the cast as 
Adam Mercy, the hero of the 
piece. It must be admitted that 
Captain Kidd has been well 
handled in production, and will 
Are the imagination of all 
adventure lovers. 

Another Aim soon to be seen 
in the cinemas is Isles Of Mys¬ 
tery, This is a British' travel 
feature, presenting well-photo¬ 
graphed scenes of the way of 
life in the South Sea Islands. 
Instructive, this film will be of 
great interest not only to nature 
lovers and travel enthusiasts, but 
to the average person curious 
concerning the other peoples of 
the world. 

It has shots of strange ocean 
fish and reptiles, and shows the 
Islanders killing and preparing 
their meals and engaged in their 
pineapple-tinning and coconut 
trades. The narration, spoken by 
Frederick Allen, is quite bright. 

Dogs 

Ask any British schoolboy nr 
girl, “Which is your favourite 
animal?” and the answer, almost 
invariably, will be: “The dog^ 
of course. ” Such is our national 
love of dogs that books about 
them are published in great pro¬ 
fusion. but one that has just 
appeared. The Observer’s Book 
of Dogs, by Clifford L. B. Hub¬ 
bard (P. Warne & Company, 
4s), is perhaps imique in that 
it is not entirely concerned with 
hints on the care of our pets, 
but gives us concise descriptions, 
with 148 illustrations, of 300 
different breeds of dogs. 

There are many interesting 
facts in the book. For Instance, 
our Alsatians are not “half 
wolf ” but an ancient breed 
that served mankind 6000 years 
ago. On the other hand, the 
Australians have a dog that is 
a cross between a collie and the 
native wAd dingo. It resembles 
a small Alsatian, is used for 
driving cattle, and has the 
advantage of not barking over¬ 
much—a point some of our own 
well-loved friends might note! 

Among our own breeds the 
Mastiff may be the oldest. It 
was here In the days of the 
Romans, probably imported from 
Asia by the Phoenicians. 

The most popular breeds of 
today and little-known breeds of 
far countries are all described in 
this useful little book. 
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Faded Betelgeuse, a 
Giant of Giants 


■dffrBeie/geuse 

■ 4 :': 


Orion will be immediately 
recognised from our star map. 
Of particular interest just now 
i.3 the bright reddish-tinted star 
Betelgeuse at the upper left 
corner of this famous group. 
Betelgeuse is not nearly so 
bright as it has been; it is, in 
fact, passing through one of its 
minima periods. These occur at 
intervals of 
between 5^ 
and 6 years 
and somewhat 
irregularly, as 
in the case of 
Sun-spot min¬ 
ima on our 
Sun which 
usually occur 
at between 
11 and 12- 
year inter¬ 
vals. 

It so happens 
that our Sun 


Rige! 


'T'he grand constellation of Orion, the celestial Hunter, of 
■*• Taurus, the Bull, is now a most prominent feature of the 
south-east sky in the evening, writes the C N Astronomer, 

eclipse effects of another great 
body revolving round it. This 
Auctuation in the light of Betel¬ 
geuse was long a mystery to 
astronomers, and at one time 
it was generally believed that 
Betelgeuse was a “dying sun” 
not nearly so large as it is now 
known to be. It ,was thought 
that this “ dying sun ” had 
periodic outbursts, when it Aared 
up for a time. Many such suns 
are known to exist, and much 
evidence has been acquired as to 
what takes place; this is 
revealed spectroscopically now, 
but the spectroscopic analysis of 
the light from Betelgeuse re¬ 
vealed a very different state of 
things.- 

■When the distance of Betel¬ 
geuse was accurately found to be 
about 191-i light-years journey— 
that is, some 12 million times 
farther than our Sun—it was 
seen that Betelgeuse must be a 
“ giant sun ” to appear so bright 
at that distance. So the pos¬ 
sibility of measuring the dia¬ 
meter of Betelgeuse by means 
of the wonderful Interferometer 
appliance attached to the great 
telescope of Mount Wilson 
Observatory was considered. On 
the night of December 20, 1920, 
this great triumph of as¬ 
tronomy was achieved, and Betel¬ 
geuse had the unique honour of 
being the first star to reveal be¬ 
yond question its immensity. 

A Rush of Atomic Energy 

Its diameter is now known to 
average about 216 million miles 
—that is, 250 times greater than 
that of our Sun. Imagine such 
a great and radiant rosy sphere 
in our sky were it in place of 
our Sunl The glowing mass 
would, however, not remain 
constant and comparatively tran¬ 
quil as in the case of our Sun. 
For the wonderful Interfero¬ 
meter measurements revealed 
that this colossal sphere periodi¬ 
cally expanded to a diameter of 
about 260 million mUes and then 
diminished to about 185 million 
miles. This is the diameter, 
approximately, that it presents 
,a.s observed now. In the course 
of the next three years there 
■w'in occur a terrific uprush and 
outpouring of atomic and radiant 
energy that will transform 
Betelgeuse into its former bril¬ 
liance, which is 5500 times 
greater than our Sun. 

G. F. M. 


The seven chief 
stars of Orion 

has just passed through its 
minimum of storm and cyclonic 
disturbance, as revealed by its 
absence of Sun-spots; so also has 
Betelgeuse, but that which takes 
place on Betelgeuse is vastly 
different from what occurs on our 
Sun, and is a colossal convul¬ 
sion beyond all comparison. 

Betelgeuse, being also known 
as Alpha Orionis (that is, Alpha- 
of-Orion), would be expected to 
be the brightest of the stars of 
Orion. However, it can be seen 
that Bigel (also known as Beta 
Orionis, suggesting that it is 
second in order of brightness) is 
indeed much the brightest in the 
constellation. The cause is the 
great and most interesting 
change that takes place on the 
colossal Betelgeuse, for it is a 
veritable giant among giant suns 
and far larger than Rigel, which, 
by the way, is composed of two 
suns. But the surface of Betel¬ 
geuse is not nearly as hot or as 
brilliant. Hence its colour, for 
we know as an example that 
red-hot iron is not so hot as 
white-hot iron. So whereas the 
average surface temperature of 
Betelgeuse is about 3200 degrees 
centigrade, that of the suns of 
Rigel is about 14,000 degrees. 

Now the radiance of Betel¬ 
geuse varies considerably; it in¬ 
creases and diminishes as we 
have pointed out, and this 
occurs irregularly and not with 
the precision of the ^ar Algol, 
which we know is due to the 


A Walk by an English River 


^ FAMOUS walk along the banks 
of an English river has been 
recalled by the death of Dr 
Fi’ank Chapman, the second of 
the two bird-lovers who made it. 
Earl Grey, the British . Foreign 
Secretary when the First 'World 
War broke out, w'as his com¬ 
panion and^ Dr Chapman has 
described it in one of the many 
books he wrote. ’■ These books 
chiefiy concerned the birds of the 
New World.'for their author was 
Curator of Birds at the American 
Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 

Earl Grey, however, revealed to 
his visitor that the Motherland 
had a w'ealth of bird life to be 
discovered by anyone with the 
right knowledge and patience. 


Just as on a previous occasion, 
he had taken their mutual friend 
President Theodore Roosevelt, so 
Earl Grey took Dr Chapman for 
a stroll beside the River Itchen 
in the New Forest, and the record 
of that day’s search totalled over 
60 different species. 

Earl Grey had talked birds with 
Dr Chapman when he was Am¬ 
bassador at Washington in 1919, 
and the walk in Hampshire was 
the happy outcome of their talks. 

Both these great bird lovers 
have left their marks on Field 
Natural History, the American as 
editor of the Audubon Magazine, 
the Englishman by his book The 
Charm of Birds and in the 
Edward Grey Trust for Orni¬ 
thology. 
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Closing THE Atlantic Gap 

CiNCE before the days of steamships there has been rivalry 
between the ships; of many nations to attain- the fastest 
crossing of the Atlantic. A new record has been set up recently 
by the American aircraft-carrier Lake Champlain, which made 
the journey from Gibraltar to Norfolk, Virginia, 3360 miles, in 
4 days; 8 hours, and 51 minutes. 


This should cause a stir among 
the crews of our two ocean 
queens, the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Queen Mary. We know 
nothing official about the best 
paces of the Queen Elizabeth as 
yet, but we do know of the 
majestic performances of her 
sister ship. The Queen Mary, 
succeeding the glorious old 
Mauretania after that ship’s 
Atlantic supremacy had passed 
to the German Bremen and the 
Europa, and later to the French 
liner Normandie, gained the 
Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic, 
and, with one year’s loss of it 
to the Normandie, held the 
ocean sovereignty for four years 
out of five. Her best times for 
the crossing were 3 days' 213 
hours for the 2907 miles from 
Bishop's Rock to Auburn Light, 
and 3 days 203 hours for the 
return voyage. Her distance 
was 433 miles less than that 
covered by'the Lake Champlain, 
whose average speed was just 
over 32 knots against the Queen 
Mary’s record of 31.67 knots. 

These speeds, however, are 
sinall when we consider the 
aeroplane, for a Mosquito of 
R A P Coastal Command has 
flown the Atlantic in 5 hours ,10 
minutes,! Yet the feats, of'the 
ships, like the, speed'of the plane, 
would have been beyond the be¬ 
lief 'ofTionsor navigators of „the_ 
Atlantic. ' Columbus, with his* 
three , little, ships " -with crews 
comprising but 120 men all told, 
took' ’70. days, in finding, his 
wondering way from Spain to 
•America.''' That was the begin¬ 
ning " of -'a traffic that brouglit 
bigger 'and bigger ships. ' For 
more than three' centuries sail¬ 
ing ships held sway, their line 
reaching final glory in the. 
beautiful and fast clippers, 
which made astonishing voyages 
at speeds that seem incredible lor 
vessels propelled only by wind. 


It was the mission of the 
clippers to make the' long 
voyage to Australia, and to 
China, at the highest possible 
speed. America had noble 
clippers, but the palm finally 
remained -with us. The most 
exciting of their performances 
was the . yearly race to bring the 
new season’s tea from China to 
London. On one occasion the 
clipper,. Sir Lancelot, which 
carried nearly an acre of canvas, 
sailed from Foo-chow-foo, China, 
to London in 90 days, her best 
days’ progress, cbvering no less 
than 354 miles, a world’s record 
, for a sailing ship. One of the 
most famous of the old tea 
clippers was' the Cutty Sark, 
heroine of many a book. Built 
in 1866, she remains with us to¬ 
day, staunch and lovely, in the 
Thames off Greenhithe. 

The Clippers heid their own 
against the early steamships, 
which had to be helped by sails. 
On August 17, 1833, however, the 
Canadian-built Royal William 
left Canada and steamed across 
the Atlantic, arriving in London 
on September 12. Five years 
■ later, also, two British steamers 
crossed the Atlantic from port to 
port by engine power—the Sirius 
from Cork, the Great Western 
from-Bristol. The Sirius started 
on April 4, the Great Western on 
April 8; both arrived on April 23. 

Difficulties in carrying fuel 
enough for long voyages made 
it imppssible. for the early 
steamers to compete successfully 
with the clippers, but bigger 
steamers with _ more powerful 
engines, and the cutting of the 
Suez Canal, established the 
steamship in a supremacy which 
the vessels under canvas could 
never after-wards challenge. Now 
the great sleek liners must com¬ 
pete for the sovereignity with the 
mighty new vessels built, regard¬ 
less of cost, for pace and power 
in war. 



BASSETT'S 

O^VHot 

LIQUORICE 

ALlSdRTS 

Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S»*due to Zoning 


Here is a NEW 
MOOELLING CLAY 

with many advantages 

Chromocine is the newest and 
best modelling clay. It never 
goes dry or sticky, but remains 
smooth and malleable in- 
dcHnitcly. It is mixed with an 
antiseptic to avoid all risk of 
carrying germs and infections. 
Chromoeuie modelling clay is 
sold in three styles, SLAB—' 
l/6d. per lb. pack, RIBBED— 
2/2d. per large pack, and 
individual sticks—6d. each. 
Range of EIGHT COLOURS. 

CHROMOCINE’ 

ANTISEPTIC MODELLING CLAY 

Ask too.forCHROMOCINE CRAYONS. 
CHALKS, WATER COLOUR PAINTS and 
THERMOPLASTIC MODELLING WAX. 

Obtainable from all the best Stores, Toy Shops 
and Educational Supply Companies. In case 
of difficulty write 

THE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 
167, Kensal Road, London, W. 10. 
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Our Daily 
Bread 

“We have become used to 
national flour, though there 
are rnariy who still yearn for 
the less nutritious white loaf. 

Before wartime control of . the 
character and quality _ of flour 
and bread ends, the Government 
will have to decide whether they 
wilt prohibit or permit the 
manufacture of ' low extraction 
flour which has been reinforced 
by added vitamins. 

A White Paper has been 
published in which experts have 
recommended that national flour 
of 80 per cent extraction (with 
certain minimum quantities of 
vitamin Bl, nicotinic acid, and 
iron) should be continued. Bread 
made from national flour, in the 
opinion of the medical pro¬ 
fession, has been an important 
factor in maintaining, and even 
improving, the nation’s health. 

The experts appreciate that, 
in spite of the high nutritive 
value of the wartime loaf, most 
people would quickly go back to 
white bread if given freedom of 
choice; they also point out that 
children of three to four have 
never seen bread other than the 
wartime national loaf. 

Archbishop Lang 

y ,ORD Lang of Lambeth, who 
died suddenly at the age of 
81, while journeying to the House 
of Lords from his home at Kew, 
was a native of Aberdeenshire, 
and a true, son of the manse, his 
father being Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Cosmo Gordon Lang became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1928 and held the Primacy until 
March, 1942, when he resigned in 
favour of a younger man and 
was succeeded by the late 
Dr Temple. In his progress to 
the highest office in the Church 
of England, this son of one who 
held the .highest office in the 
Church of Scotland, was first a 
curate at Leeds, then Vicar of 
the University Church of Oxford 
(St Mary’s), Vicar of Portsea, 
Chaplain to . Queen Victoria, 
Bishop of Stepney and Canon of 
St Paul’s, and, for 20 years. Arch¬ 
bishop of York. 

It was Archbishop Lang who 
crowned our King and Queen in 
■VVestminster Abbey in 1937, and 
this act was, indeed, the crown¬ 
ing of his own career. With his 
passing the Church loses one of 
its great dignitaries and leaders. 

Private Aeroplanes 
Again 

_/^fier January 1 next owners, 
or intending owners, of 
private planes may fly with¬ 
out having to obtain a permit. 

This,-however, does not mean 
that anyone can just buy an 
aeroplane and fly it away. Regu¬ 
lations about the safety of air 
navigation are soon to be issued 
to airmen by the Ministry for 
Civil Aviation. These rules be¬ 
fore^ the war were strict. The 
private flyer had to pass a test to 
show that he was a competent 
pilot, and had to obtain for his 
aircraft a certificate of airworthi. 
ness from the Air Registration 
Board. 

Private flyers in 1946 will not 
at ih-st find things easy, for 
petrol will be rationed and 
facilities on airfields are at 
present limited. It may be 
some time before we hear again 
the familiar drone of their planes. 


Orchestra OF Youth 


'T’he Concert of Christmas, Music given by the London Senior 
^ Orchestra at the Royai Aibert Hall this week is a landmark 
in the story of an organisation which has inspired very many 
young people today with a real love of good music. 


This orchestra, under its con¬ 
ductor, Ernest Read, and with 
the collaboration , of the singers. 
Emelie Hooke, Mary Jarred, 
Prank Titterton, and Roy Hen¬ 
derson, and a clioir of 300 is 
playing the Christmas music 
from Handel’s Messiah, Fan¬ 
tasias on Christmas Carols by 
Vaughan Williams and on Polish 
Carols by Arnold Bax, and four 
Old English Carols by Holst. 

This amateur orchestra of 120 
performers is the outcome of an 
idea which came to Mr Ernest 
Read 24 years ago when he 
realised that many boys and 
girls who had • been members of 
their school orchestras had few 
opportunities for making, music 
together when they left school. 
With the help of some enthusi¬ 
astic friends Mr Read founded 
the Junior Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, which during its first year 
had about 25 members, all 
young people who had just left 
school. - They were given the 
privilege of meeting for re¬ 
hearsals in the Duke’s Hall of 
the Royal Academy of Music, 

By 1929 the orchestra had 
grown into a sturdy group, and 
was renamed The London Junior 
Orchestra, and had Sir Henry 
Wood as its first President., 

In 1929, too, began the 
orchestra’s public concerts at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, which 
were attended by school parties 
from all London. Boys and 
girls were thus able to hear, also, 
many of our leading singers and 
instrumentalists who perfomed 
with the orchestra, giving its 
members great encouragement. 

So large did the organisation 
become that it had to be 


grouped into two, and later three, 
sections. Its title today is The 
London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras. In 1939 the orches¬ 
tra had the honour of being the 
only amateur orchestra to play 
at the London Music Festival in 
Queen’s Hall. 

Though the outbreak of war 
with its call to members checked 
the many activities of the L J O, 
and though many valuable 
Instruments were destroyed by 
enemy action, public concerts 
were held again at the Central 
-Hall in 1943, morning as well as 
afternoon concerts being given 
on Satiu-days in the following 
years. The Hall was packed 
with enthusiastic schoolchildren 
despite the doodle-bugs and 
rockets, and an orchestra of pro¬ 
fessional players had to be en¬ 
gaged for the morning concerts. 

Many former members of the 
London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras are today making 
their mark in famed professional 
Orchestras, bearing witness to 
the excellent training they have 
received. 

The yoimg people who have 
learned from him that team 
spirit which is the foundation 
of .all orchestral playing, and 
those thousands of children 
who have attended the concerts 
owe, a great debt of gratitude 
to Mr Ernest Bead, the 
musician who founded and 
has conducted the concerts 
these, long years. A busy teacher 
at the Royal Academy of Music, 
he has literally made time to 
train many a young man, and 
woman, who would not otherwise 
have been able to develop ' a 
musical talent. 


A National 
Gas Service? 

'J’HERE are some who have 
regarded gas as a declining 
industry, as the vanquished rival 
of electricity. 

This view has not been shared 
by the Committee of Inquiry 
set up in June, 1944, to review 
the whole gas industry and to 
advise what changes have 
become necessary in order to 
develop and cheapen gas supplies. 
In their report recently pub¬ 
lished the committee consider 
that, subject to proper re¬ 
organisation, the gas industry 
will have increased its sales by 
at least twenty per cent in ten 
years’ time. 

To produce this improved 
service the committee have 
recommended the compulsory 
purchase by the State of all gas 
undertakings and the setting up 
of new and larger units of 
distribution, to be covered by 
ten Boards. A central gas re- 
seai'ch establishment is also 
proposed. 

Underwater Earthquake 

An earthquake under the- sea 
was responsible for great dis¬ 
tress along a 100-miIe coastal belt 
near Karachi', in India. The 
eruption caused a huge wave to 
crash on to several villages, two 
being completely lost, and seven 
others being severely damaged: 
4000 people lost their lives and 
40,000 were rendered homeless. 

Another result was the throw¬ 
ing up of two small Islands. They 
are in the Arabian Sea, 180 miles 
west of Karachi. 
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TRANSFORMATION Cross Word Puzzle 


Jacko’s Ice Carnival 



J ACKO and Chimp had been told to look after Baby Jacko. To amuse him— 
and themselves too—they got oiit their soapbox on runners, put on 
their skates and gave him rides round the frozen village pond. But Baby 
Jacket wanted his little friends to join in'the fun and Jacko and Chimp obligihgiy 
collected them from their houses and soon a very merry, and exceedingly 
noisy, party were whirling over the ice. 


TIMEKEEPER ■; 

"gHALL I ■ mark tlme\ with my 
-feet?” asked the raw recruit. 
‘‘Of course,” said the drill ser¬ 
geant testily. “Did you ever 
hear . of marking time with 
hands?” 

“ Clocks do.” 

Jumbled Christmas Things 

JF .the letters of each of the 
following phrases are pro¬ 
perly rearranged, they will spell 
the names of six things asso¬ 
ciated with Christmas time. 
RECK CARS • STOLE TIME 
LAND R.ACES SNIPE MICE 
MOP IN MEAT LO SCAR 

t Answer next week 


To Catch 

jpuT,these questions to a friend, 
•waiting, of course, in between 
each one for his answer. 

How. ■ do you pronounce t-o, 
t-o-o, and t-w-o? 

Follow his last reply with— 
then how. do you pronounce the 
second day of the week? 

As likely , as not the answer 
Will be Tuesday, to which you 
retort: ‘‘Really! I always call 
it Monday!” 

, TITBIT 

fJ'HE Steed bit his master,' 
How came this to pass? 

•He heard the good pastor 

Say, ‘‘All flesh is grass.” 



best bakers bake it 







TOFFEE 


How to shift 
a Stubborn Cold 

That beastly cough which simply 
won’t go—here’s the way to get rid 
of it. There’s an old-fashioned 
recipe which has grown so popular 
that chemists everywhere are keep¬ 
ing it' made up, bottled and ready 
for use. It’s the '' Parmint ” recipe. 

One dose of this Parmint Syrup 
will ease the most stubborn cough. 
A few more will start to clear it 
right away. Just trr^ it and see.' 

It’s grand for children, too. Quite 
safe, and with a flavour kiddies 
positively like. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day 
and keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle. 
Family size 2/10, including Tax. 
JfOTE.—If through shortage of bottles your 
chemist is out of -Parmiat Syrup, get A 3/11 
bottle of Parmint Concentrated Essences 
and make up a big supply yourself. 


CAW a maiden, "December so 
freezy, 

1 declare, turns my breathing 

Quite wheezy. 

Tingles fingers and toes. 

Also reddens my nose. 

And makes me quite coughy and 

sneezy.” 

At the Canteen Counter 

you want to eat this sand¬ 
wich here or to take it away 
v.ith you? 

Both, please. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Brilliant . Kingfisher. Like 
a streak of blue flame, the bird 
skimmed the surface of the 
stream and vanished. 

‘‘Yes, it was a Kingfisher,” said 
Parmer Gray, in response to 
Don’s enthusiastic account of the 
brilliant bird. ‘‘Kingfishers are 
worthy of their name. They 
.possess the patience of the true 
angler, and will remain motion¬ 
less on a favourite perch for long 
periods. 'When they eventually 
diva, it is seldom their victim 
escapes. Small fish are eaten at 
once, but lai^er ones are some¬ 
times stunned upon a branch 
before being tossed In the air 
and swallowed head first. Water 
insects and shellfish are also 
eaten.” 

Other Worlds 

JN the morning Jupiter is in the 
south. In the evening. Mars 
and Saturn are 
in the east, and 
Uranus is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at 7pm 
on Friday, December 21. 

LANDSCAPELANGUAGE 

J^EADow. Lea, ley, and ing are 
other words for meadow; a 
small field is a haw, or if near a 
house a croft or toft, while 
garth Is a paddock, ham a scanty 
pasture, throaite a piece of wild 
land which has been cleared, and 
car or carr low-lying land which 
is sometimes under water. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday 
December 19, to Tuesday, December 25, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.15 Can You 
End This Story? Followed by 
gramophone records. 5.55 Prayers. 
Midland, 5.15, Shall we play 
Soccer or Rugger? Followed by 
Young Artists. North, 5.15 The 
Gallant Little Tailor — Grimm’s 
fairy tale. 5.45 Books Worth 
Reading. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 Redgauntlet 
(Part 3). 

FRIDAY, 5.15 The Holly and 
the Ivy; followed by Here we go 
round the Mulberry Bush. North, 
5.15 Carols: followed by The 
Story of Trottemenu. 

SATURDAY, 5.15 An Invers- 
necky Pantomime. Welsh, 5.15 
Three Wishes for Christmas. 

SUNDAY, 5.15 The Good Little 
Christmas Tree/ 

MONDAY. 5.15 The Fairy Ship 
—a story for Christmas; followed 
by A Room at the Inn — a 
Chrlstma.s Masque. 

TUESDAY, , 5.15 Christmas 
Regional Round. North, 5.15 A 
Christmas Sfng-,Song, In which 
everyone Is Invited to join; fol- 
. lowed by Away in a Marlger, a 
short Nativity play. Welsh, 5.20 
A story from Sweden—In Welsh. 



Reading Across, 1. Fishermen.dp 
this, but a Spanish dancer needs another. 
7 Makes the Yuletide fire. 8 An old 
salt. 10 Not restrained by fear. 13 
To exist. 14 Several of a kind. 15 
Holds up water. 17 Holds water. 19 
Used for tying-up plants. 21A rodent. 
23'Meets the .shore. 24 A seaman 
(abbrev). 26 To wallow. 28 Tropical 
food plant. 30 To perceive. 31 Heals. 

' Reading Down. 1 A raised and paved 
roadway. 2 A roof-maker. 3 To drag 
through the water. 4 Ancient. S French 
ior and. 6 A strip of cloth.‘ 9 .Begins 
again. 11 Fresh. 12 A flounder. 16 
Employer. 18 Uncooked: 20 The 
diocese of a bishop. 22 A trial. 25 
To obstruct. 27 A consteliation. • 29 
Myself. 

Answer next '.eeek 
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The Failure 

any experience of acting 
without audiences?” asked 
the film producer. 

‘‘That is just what has 
brought me here,” sadly replied 
the stage tragedian. 


RHYMING PUZZLE 

PART of dress, I’d have you 
guess. 

By men and women often worn; 
A blow no less it will express. 
Which those who feel have cause 
to mourn. Answer next week 


The Three 
Mustardeers 

end 
the 
Zodiac 
League 
and 
save 



THE DIAMOND OF DESTINY 


ton’s a queer ’un,“ muilered ihe 
Y village fishmonger^ jerking his 
head towards a custorner walking 
away. ‘’Asks for a crab.'^and when 
I’m a-picking of a good 'un he gets 
impatient'llkc and says it don’t matter 
so long as it do be a crab ” The. 
Mustardeers glanced at the customer 
turping to cross the street. “Queer 
looking, too” said Jim. The man's 
face was heavily lined, and a heavy 
black moustache hid the beginning of 
a wide scar across hts cheek. Next 
day the incident was brought back to 
their minds in an exciting way. 

Sir Trenton Mackerley, local land¬ 
owner. left' home to drive to town to 
deposit some valuable securities., His 
car was found later outside. the 
village, abandoned. Sir Tren¬ 
ton's brief case lay on the seat. 
In it, instead of his securities, 
was a dead crab ! “ A crab ! ” 
exclaimed Roger when they 
heard. “That's iheCancersign 
of the Zodiac. The League of 
the Zodiac is at work again.” 
“And,” added Jim,“that man 
at the fishmonger’s yesterday 
was satisfied with any crab ! ” 
They stated their suspicions to 
the police, but the man with the scar 
could not be found.' 

Next day, their week-end over, they 
returned to town. Then came a 
remarkable happening. On reaching 
town, as they were leaving an Under¬ 
ground Station, Jim pulled Roger’s 
sleeve. “Look,” he whispered, 
nodding his head towards a passing 
man. In the tight from a street lamp, 
Roger saw the man with the black 
moustache and scar—” Come on,” he 
exclaimed, “we'll follow him.” 'After 
about five minutes* walk, the man 
stopped at a house, unlocked the door 
and entered. ” Now,” said Roger, 
•* we're going to break the law, but 
maybe for the law’s own good. Mary, 
•phone Inspector Charlton. TcU him 

aijA ....A rtrsA ,X/A FA 


but, in case .we're wrong, to stay 
outside till he gels a signal." At the 
back of the house the boys found 
an unfastened window,' an4 slipped 
through. 

Voices came from one of the rooms. 
The door was ajar and Roger saw 
the man they had followed, talking to 
another man. A third man was 
holding down—Sir Trenton Macker¬ 
ley ! " Why don’t you go in ? ” asked 
a woman’s voice behind them, and 
.she pushed Roger and Jim into 
the room. At once the two men 
grabbed them. “Hold them." ordered the 
woman. "We will attend to them later." She 
approached Sir Trenton with a hypodermic 
needle, "Now, Sir Trenton, this hypnotising 
drug witi help you to write etactly what 
I dictate—a note to your bank, authorising me 
to collect your wonderful heirtoom, the 
Diamond of Destiny." At that moment, 
Roger pushed sharply back against the man 
holding him. then lunged sideways. The man, 
off his balance, retcased Roger to grab support. 
Roger jumped forward, seized a chair, and with 
it felled his man. In the commotion. Jim 
dipped suddenly to the ground. The man 
holding him toppled forward, and Roger 
quickly settled him with the chair. The uproar 
gave Sir Trenton his chance. With a sharp 
twist, he was free and struck his captor down. 
The woman made a dash for her handbag, but 
Jim reached it first. He took from it a revolver, 
and held back the four criminals while Roger 
rushed to the window and yelled to Inspector 
Chariton standing outside with some policemen. 
Soon the three men and the woman were . 
handcuffed. Sir Trenton told how hC had 
been held uo by (he man with the scar, robbed, 
and brought to the house, "Evidently this 
woman is the League leader,", said Inspector 
Charlton to the Mustardeers, "and these men 
the remainder of the League. 'Smart work 
fellows. You‘vc finished the’League of the 
Zodiac." 

Said Jm : All as the little hoy sail 

eating the last forkful of fat meat, made'so much 
nicer with mustard.'* 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 


VVe will have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
can get it. It 
makes good food taste 
better. It hel^ us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We will hare MusUr<^ 


Coiman' 


pnuiic impCCtLH VrIIrtlllUII. IVU liilll _ y 

v^hcfc wc are. and what we’re dping, # 


Mustard 
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